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^  Jf  air? 


A  fairy  had  a  needle 
Made  from  a  red  bush  thorn 
And  thread  of  silver  cobwebs 
Gathered  in  each  morn. 

She  mended  tattered  rose  leaves 
And  tacked  them  on  their  stems, 
And  on  frayed  wings  of  butterflies 
She  sewed  the  neatest  hems! 

On  her  own  light  gossamers 

She  never  liked  to  sew, 

And  when  one  day  a  wing  was  split 

She  sat  in  pretty  woe 

Until  a  little  bee  came  by 
And  with  the  utmost  tact 
Offered  to  glue  it  back  again 
"With  its  yellow  wax. 

Frances  Gaut 


i{  3  ^^ 


^  Moman  3  jHet 

53;  Pansy  McConnell 

iiyi\RS.  HARRY  is  a  woman  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes — mostly  dis- 
*  l<^  likes."  The  Abbots  had  told  me  this  so  many  times  before  I  met 
her,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to  make  the  necessary  social  call  with  Anne, 
my  hostess,  who  was  one  of  her  few  friends.  I  wondered  what  the 
chances  were  that  she  would  take  a  violent  dislike  to  me  before  I  had 
finished  my  bow  at  the  door  and  begin  throwing  things  at  me — plates, 
clocks,  or  books.  I  thought  that  if  she  threw  anything  it  would  probably 
be  books,  because  I  had  heard  she  had  a  great  many  she  would  like  to 
be  rid  of. 

All  the  fifteen  years  from  his  retirement  to  this  tiny  vallage  until  his 
death,  her  prosaic  husband  had  bought  regularly  a  popular  novel  to  read. 
He  chose  always  the  seventy-five  cent  editions  and  preferred  mystery 
stories.  He  read  his  frothy  books  week  by  week,  put  them  on  the  shelves 
in  the  front  parlor,  and  bought  new  ones  to  read.  Then,  one  day,  he 
died,  and  Mrs.  Harry,  who  condoned  only  classic  things,  began  giving 
away  the  literary  atrocities  to  her  friends  as  fast  as  she  could.  But  as  the 
tiny  village  held  few  people,  and  Mrs.  Harry  was  particular  even  in  that 
small  group,  his  books  went  slowly. 

Luckily  for  me,  she  did  not  throw  any  of  the  despised  volumes  at  me 
that  first  afternoon  I  called.  She  was  indeed  extremely  gracious  and 
invited  us  into  a  front  parlor,  in  which  she  had  been  working.  She 
bustled  about  to  stir  up  the  fire,  for  the  day  was  chill,  talking  all  the 
while  of  how  good  it  was  to  get  to  talk  to  some  one  of  culture.  In  ten 
minutes  she  had  disposed  of  the  whole  village,  up  one  side  the  road  and 
down  the  other,  with  pointed  descriptions  of  each  neighbor's  deficiencies. 
Her  few  scattered  friends  she  accorded  kindly  condescension;  all  the 
others  she  attacked  with  withering  scorn. 

She  had  had  no  company  for  several  days,  we  learned,  for  she  had  a 
great  deal  to  talk  about.  She  had  set  up  a  loom  before  the  fire-place  and 
was  weaving  a  rug  which  she  evidently  thought  very  beautiful,  but  to 
me  it  seemed  drab,  like  her  house,  and  suited  only  to  her  musty  rooms. 
As  she  stooped  over  the  frame  and  explained  how  the  pattern  was  to  work 
out,  she  seemed  a  real  old  witch,  so  bent  and  gnarled  and  wasted  away. 

Anne  had  told  me  that  Mrs.  Harry  used  to  weigh  two  hundred  pounds 
and  had  not  bought  any  new  clothes  since  that  happy  day.     She  now 
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weighed  about  a  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  black  dress  which  she  had 
belted  in  to  her  new  figure  draped  itself  dejectedly  in  its  fall  to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Harry  talked  and  talked.  Except  when  she  was  showing  us 
something,  she  looked  at  us  so  directly,  so  piercingly,  that  I  could  not  see 
anything  but  her  red-rimmed  blue  eyes,  and  I  nodded  and  smiled  and 
said  little.  She  showed  us  after  the  loom  a  history  of  the  village  which 
she  was  working  on.  I  wondered  how  any  one  with  so  little  human 
sympathy  could  write  a  story  of  the  pioneering  and  growth  of  the  com- 
munity, but  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  to  be  only  of  dates,  buildings,  and 
family  trees.  She  had  found  in  her  research  that  her  next-door  neighbor 
was  cutting  hay  off  a  strip  of  land  that  was  designated  in  1820  to  be 
a  village  road,  and  she  was  delightedly  anticipating  a  law-suit  over 
the  matter. 

She  offered  suddenly  to  lend  us  some  books  to  read.  I  won  her 
approval  by  going  into  ecstacies  over  the  loan  of  Volume  I  of  Gibbons' 
History  of  Ancient  Rome,  but  Anne,  already  established  in  her  sight, 
chose  a  thousand-thrill  murder  mystery. 

We  were  ready  then  to  go,  but  Mrs.  Harry  indicated  that  our  visit 
was  not  ended.  Evidently  she  was  determined  to  get  the  fullest  possible 
from  the  call.  We  clutched  our  books  and  gossiped  reluctantly  for  fif- 
teen minutes  more.  We  were  again  quite  restless  when  Mrs.  Harry 
sprang  up,  as  best  she  could,  and,  achieving  a  surprisingly  convincing 
smile,  exclaimed:  "Oh,  let  me  give  you  some  preserves  I  have  just  put 
up.     They  are  a  new  recipe,  and  I  want  to  know  how  you  like  them." 

Anne  had  warned  me  about  Mrs.  Harry's  concoctions  and  grimaced 
behind  her  back  as  she  went  out.  She  returned  soon  with  the  preserves 
and  also  a  jar  of  plum  pickles  she  had  put  up  the  year  before.  She  went 
again  to  the  kitchen  and  brought  in  a  plateful  of  carraway  cookies.  I 
laid  my  book  on  the  floor  and  settled  back  to  continue  the  visit  with  the 
best  possible  grace. 

Mrs.  Harry  still  did  most  of  the  talking.  Suddenly,  after  letting  an 
unusually  long  pause  settle  upon  us  and  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  room, 
she  said,  "Girls,  have  you  ever  seen  any  first  editions?" 

Anne  professed  ignorance  of  such  delights,  and  I  too  admitted  that 
I  was  not  conscious  of  having  seen  any.  I  did  not  add  that  I  was  also 
unconscious  of  any  great  vacancy  in  my  life  from  the  deficiency.  We 
both  arose  and  followed  her  into  the  other  front  parlor  of  the  house. 
This  had  been  her  only  private  room  before  her  husband's  death,  and 
had,  even  more  than  the  other,  the  odor  of  a  room  long  shut. 

She  said,  "I  haven't  been  in  here  since  winter  came  again.    It's  cold, 
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isn't  it?"  and  opened  a  blind  so  that  a  little  of  the  afternoon  sun  could 
drift  in.  Its  light  revealed  shelves  to  the  ceiling  as  long  and  full  as  the 
ones  in  the  other  room.  Mrs.  Harry  went  to  the  cases  and  picked  out 
here  and  there,  with  assurance  born  of  long  familiarity,  the  books  which 
were  first  editions. 

I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  them  now,  for  I  was  so  much  more 
interested  in  her  expression,  her  voice,  as  she  talked  of  them.  These,  I 
thought,  were  her  true  friends.  Here  she  felt  no  malice  at  all,  but 
loved  deeply,  freely. 

I  felt  the  need  of  expressing  appreciation  for  her  kindness  in  showing 
us  her  treasures,  but,  really  caring  little  for  the  books  myself,  could  only 
give  the  American  compliment,  "These  must  be  very  valuable." 

She  nodded.  "I  wrote  last  week  to  Boston  for  offers  for  some  of 
them.  I  think  I  shall  sell  a  few  at  a  time  to  collectors  or  museums.  They 
have  belonged  to  my  family  so  long  that  I  feel  I  must  see  each  one  cared 
for  before  I  die.  They  are  my  only  dependents."  She  smiled  whimsi- 
cally and  ushered  us  out  again. 

Anne  and  I  finally  broke  away  with  many  protestations  of  thanks  for 
the  books,  the  preserves,  and  the  cookies,  and  trudged  home.  A  bitter 
wind  swept  down  the  road,  flapped  our  scarfs  about  our  necks,  stole  up 
our  sleeves,  and  twisted  our  skirts  against  our  legs. 

"It  was  queer,"  Anne  said,  "that  Mrs.  Harry  took  us  in  that  other 
room.  I  have  never  been  there  before;  she  has  never  mentioned  all  those 
books  to  me.    Didn't  the  room  smell  musty!" 

"The  whole  house  smelled  air-tight  to  me,"  I  sniffed.  "It  makes  this 
wind  seem  good.  I  bet,  though,  she  shuts  herself  in  there  lots  of  times, 
because  she  knew  her  way  about  so  well,  and  it  was  awfully  clean.  I 
really  believe  I  hke  her.  Even  if  she  is  a  cranky,  mean  old  hag,  I  can 
forgive  any  one  lots  for  truly  loving  something." 

We  finally  turned  into  the  Abbots'  gate.  A  wisp  of  smoke  hurrying 
away  from  the  chimney  promised  warmth  and  a  good  supper,  doubly 
welcome  because  of  the  havoc  the  wind  had  played  with  us  for  a 
half-mile. 

The  family  welcomed  us  with  smiles;  the  whole  house  glowed.  After 
supper  we  sat  about  and  talked  quietly  of  our  day.  We  gossiped  a  little 
about  our  neighbors.  Mrs.  Abbot  made  the  favorite  joke  about  their 
custom  of  going  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock  and  getting  up  at  four  to  milk 
the  cows,  then  "napping"  all  afternoon.  We  had  always  thought  the 
cows  should  be  taught  to  be  more  considerate. 

Anne  and  I  looked  out  the  window  just  before  we  went  to  bed.    It 
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was  a  ceremony  of  ours.  Tonight  we  saw  clouds  sailing  by  in  a  bright 
moon-light.    Far  down  the  road  Mrs.  Harry's  light  twinkled. 

"She  must  be  holding  a  secret  rendezvous  with  the  books,"  I  said. 
Then  we  laughed  to  see  that  every  other  house  on  the  road  was  dark.  We 
blew  out  our  light  and  left  Mrs.  Harry  to  brew  her  magic  over  the 
village  alone. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  New  York  at  a  theater;  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  applause,  the  audience  grew  hysterical — screamed  and  stamped.  I 
awoke.  Mr.  Abbot  was  going  to  the  door.  Some  one  outside,  hysterically 
screaming,  beating  the  door,  was  calling  his  name. 

Anne  and  I  sat  up  in  bed  breathless. 

We  heard  Mrs.  Harry's  voice:  "My  home  is  burning  .  .  .  Let  me 
telephone!" 

We  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  that  the  whole  front  of  her  house 
was  already  a  grimly  burning  furnace.  Angry  red  flames  leaped  up  to 
the  moon  amid  black  smoke.  The  neighbors'  homes  were  all  dark, 
peacefully  sleeping. 

Anne  and  I  put  on  bathrobes  and  went  down  quietly,  feeling  some- 
how full  of  awe  from  the  sight  of  such  destruction. 

Mrs.  Harry  had  just  phoned  a  nearby  town  for  the  firetruck.  She 
stood  shivering.  In  night  gown  and  shoes,  no  coat,  no  wrap,  her  soul 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  she  had  run  the  half-mile  to  our  house  rather  than 
ask  one  of  her  hated  neighbors  for  help. 

Her  neighbors  slept  peacefully ;  while  the  firemen  of  the  nearby  town 
started  on  their  fruitless  twenty-minute  drive,  the  home  of  her  hate  and 
her  deepest  love  blazed  as  a  beacon  of  hell  into  heaven.  The  power  of 
Satanic  dislike  had  automatically  overruled  her  deepest  love.  Her  books 
she  had  shown  us  that  day  were  already  gone.  She  stood  in  the  home  of 
one  of  her  few  friends,  but  alone,  unloved  because  unloving. 

jFreebom 

The  sea  does  not  have  to  write  a  test 
Or  show  the  world  it's  very  best. 

Because 

The  sea  is  free. 

I  wish  I  were  the  sea. 

E.  M.  R. 


mm  3f  g  mi  ntom  m  ctma 

By  Elizabeth  Hoffman 

^" — I'APAN,  according  to  the  best  public  opinion  in  the  world,  is  waging 
\^^  an  aggressive  war  against  China.  She  has  not  formally  declared 
war,  nor  does  she  admit  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  she 
vigorously  denies  any  aggressiveness  in  her  policy.  Yet,  in  spite  of  what 
Japan  says,  her  military  activities  make  it  perfectly  obvious  to  the  world 
that  not  only  is  she  waging  war  against  China,  but  that  it  is  an  aggressive 
one.  The  questions  follow:  Why  are  Japan  and  China  at  each  other's 
throats?    What  is  the  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs? 

When  one  first  looks  at  the  situation,  it  seems  hopelessly  muddled. 
But  a  brief  study  of  a  few  facts  concerning  the  two  countries,  geographi- 
cally, racially,  politically,  and  economically,  clears  up  the  matter  con- 
siderably. This  background  furnishes  an  explanation  of  what  is  happen- 
ing between  them  at  the  present  time. 

First  of  all,  what  are  Japan's  interests  in  China? 

Japan  is  out  of  the  Orient,  but  she  is  Occidental  in  economic  and 
political  development ;  and  as  such  she  has  reaped  the  rewards  and  penal- 
ties of  Western  civilization.  She  has  become  one  of  the  great  powers  in 
the  world  today,  but  her  industrialized  economic  system  is  facing  the 
same  complex  problems  which  threaten  to  undermine  the  social  and 
economic  foundations  of  the  industrialized  countries  of  the  West. 

One  of  the  contributions  of  science  to  Japan  was  the  ability  to  feed 
her  population,  but  there  were  other  items  in  her  national  program.  It 
was  not  enough  to  produce  just  enough  food  to  keep  the  population  from 
starvation.  She  was  without  any  surplus  to  support  the  costly  military 
system,  to  finance  the  great  educational  and  social  services  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  foster  mechanized  industries.  Therefore,  she  had  to  depend 
upon  borrowed  money  and  export  trade. 

Her  extremely  small  size  and  lack  of  resources  made  it  imperative 
to  seek  raw  materials  for  the  support  of  her  industry  and  markets  for 
the  surplus  capacity  of  her  industry  outside  national  boundaries.  This 
is  a  characteristic  problem  of  the  West;  but  in  Japan  it  is  much  more 
intense  by  reason  of  little  territory,  entirely  inadequate  resources,  and  a 
prolific  and  almost  overwhelming  population. 

These  problems  Japan  had  to  face.  And  all  she  had  to  do  was  to 
follow  the  West's  example  of  the  way  to  secure  an  outlet  for  surplus 
population  and  industry;  that  is,  conquest  of  backward  lands  and  peo- 
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pies.  It  was  such  activities  that  first  made  Japan  aware  of  the  majesty 
and  power  of  the  West.  What  these  countries  wanted,  they  reached  out 
and  took  with  guns,  and  their  conquests  yielded  enormous  profits  and 
influence. 

So  Japan  set  out  to  find  what  she  was  in  dire  need  of — raw  materials 
and  markets.  Her  eyes  fell  first  on  China,  and  what  was  more  natural 
than  that,  in  view  of  their  proximity  to  each  other?  Japan  is  separated 
by  only  a  narrow  strip  of  sea  from  the  mainland  of  Asia-China.  China 
was  the  ideal  spot  for  exploitation.  It  was  a  vast  country,  immensely 
rich  in  natural  resources.  Furthermore,  it  was  disunited  and  the  govern- 
ment weak  and  unstable,  torn  for  two  decades  by  internal  warfare 
between  the  war  lords  and  the  Nationalist  Party. 

Subsequent  events  revealed  Japan's  purpose  in  China.  But  there  were 
hindrances.  Other  nations  realized  the  immense  possibilities  in  China, 
and  more  than  once  deprived  Japan  of  her  gains  to  the  augmenting  of 
their  own.  As  time  passed,  however,  Japan  steadily  increased  her  interests 
and  activities  in  China.  In  1904,  at  the  end  of  the  Russo-Jap  War, 
Japanese  citizens  were  given  the  right  to  lease  land  throughout  China, 
Japan  received  the  lease  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  with  a  zone  on 
either  side,  extra-territorial  rights,  and  certain  other  coal  and  iron  con- 
cessions. In  1910,  she  annexed  Korea.  And,  finally,  in  1915,  by  the 
permissions  of  the  "Twenty-one  Demands,"  which  she  practically  forced 
upon  China,  she  received  railway  and  mining  concessions  in  Shantung 
Province,  the  extension  to  ninety-nine  years  of  important  leases  in  Man- 
churia, control  of  sources  of  iron  supplies  in  Central  China,  special  rights 
in  the  coastal  provinces  of  China,  and  the  right  to  furnish  police  in 
China  and  advisors  in  financial,  political,  and  military  affairs.  So  it  may 
be  seen  that  Japanese  interests  in  China  increased  phenomenally. 

To  bring  things  more  up  to  date,  let  us  consider  the  more  immediate 
causes  of  the  present  conflict.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  China  has  been 
steadily  progressing  toward  nationalistic  unity.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
growth  of  Chinese  national  consciousness  reenforced  by  unified  resistance 
to  foreign  encroachment.  There  is  also  the  background  of  an  ancient 
culture  and  the  race-consciousness  of  a  proud  and  sensitive  people.  In 
1923,  the  Chinese  government  came  out  in  the  open  and  announced  her 
dislike  of  Japanese  activities  by  repudiating  the  Twenty-one  Demands  as 
having  been  exacted  by  force  in  time  of  peace  and,  therefore,  having 
never  been  legally  ratified.  This  is  China's  chief  stand  today:  that  these 
treaties  granting  concessions  and  privileges  to  Japan  are  not  valid  because 
they  were  presented  under  duress.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  upon 
the  validity  of  these  treaties. 
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The  psychology  of  the  situation  of  Japan  is  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese,  too,  are  a  proud,  sensitive  race  with  a 
background  of  culture  and  art.  She  has  been  snubbed  by  the  rest  of  the 
powers  numbers  of  times,  chief  of  which  are  the  occasions  of  the  Sino- 
Jap  War  of  1895  and  the  Washington  Conference  in  1923.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  Act  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
These  things  tend  to  encourage  Japan  to  show  the  world,  so  to  speak,  that 
she  is  a  great  nation  and  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  Japan  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a 
strong,  stabilized  China,  because  her  strength  is  conditioned  by  China's 
weakness.  Certain  conditions  of  the  present  time,  both  in  China  and  in 
the  outside  world,  served  to  make  a  very  good  opportunity  to  establish 
her  authority  more  firmly  in  China.  China  was  again  in  chaos;  the 
National  Party  had  again  split,  one  faction  having  its  headquarters  in 
Nanking  and  the  other  in  Canton.  Manchuria  was  slipping  from  her 
control.  The  outside  world  was  preoccupied  with  economic  troubles. 
Now  was  the  time  to  strike. 

At  home  things  were  none  too  secure.  Japan  had  realized  that  the 
social  and  economic  foundations  of  the  West  were  undergoing  a  change; 
international  economic  rivalry  in  the  laissez-faire  riot  of  mechanized  pro- 
duction had  piled  up  surpluses  everywhere  and  had  blocked  channels  of 
trade  and  left  farm  produce  and  manufactured  goods  to  rot  while  bread 
lines  lengthened.  Japan  was  facing  the  same  crisis  which  threatened  all 
industrialized  nations.  Japan  has  two  chief  exports:  silk,  the  bulk  of 
which  goes  to  the  United  States,  and  cotton  which  goes  to  China.  When 
general  economic  conditions  radically  reduced  her  silk  export  to  the 
United  States,  Japan  felt  the  loss  keenly.  But  when  the  other  chief 
export  was  stopped  by  a  very  effective  boycott,  her  situation  became 
desperate.  How  this  boycott  came  about  is  like  this.  China's  growing 
nationalism  was  consistently  antagonistic  toward  all  foreigners,  and  the 
floods  of  last  summer  created  an  appalling  situation.  Despair,  as  one 
writer  maintains,  led  to  the  need  of  emotional  outlet  which  reenforced 
the  growing  nationalism  and  manifested  itself  in  anti-Japanese  demon- 
strations, Japanese  interests  being  the  more  active  and  ever  present.  The 
important  thing  is  that  boycotts  against  Japanese  goods  resulted.  Begin- 
ning in  Shanghai,  they  spread  throughout  all  China. 

With  both  nations  keyed  to  a  state  of  intense  antagonism  toward  each 
other,  an  outbreak  was  inevitable.  It  came  first  in  Manchuria,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  this  province  was  the  center  of  Japanese  interest. 
Manchuria  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  China,  and  is  about  the  size 
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of  America's  five  wheat-growing  states  of  the  Middle  West.  It  has  a 
population  of  33,000,000,  with  fertile  soil,  game  and  fish,  rich  mineral 
deposits,  and  good  harbors.  There  are  about  250,000  Japanese  and 
900,000  Koreans  in  Manchuria;  therefore,  because  of  her  people,  Japan 
claims  a  special  position  here.  These  people  are  living  here  by  reason  of 
treaty  rights  dating  back  to  1895  (discussed  above)  which  form  a  second 
claim  to  "right  of  way"  in  Manchuria.  Japan  insists  that  these  treaties 
are  valid,  and  she  does  not  intend  to  have  them  challenged;  they  are  a 
life  and  death  matter  to  her.  The  third  point  in  Japan's  claim  to  special 
rights  in  Manchuria  are  her  heavy  investments  there.  She  has  spent 
$850,000,000  in  railroads,  mines,  and  other  developments.  Besides  this, 
she  has  a  lease  on  the  very  important  South  Manchurian  Railway,  the 
officers  and  directorate  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  government  of 
Japan.  Furthermore,  two  immense  coal  fields  are  held  by  Japan,  besides 
harbors,  docks,  and  building  enterprises.  The  immensity  of  these  invest- 
ments, their  nearness  to  Japanese  Korea,  and  the  imperative  need  of  raw 
materials  make  Manchuria  the  vital  spot  in  the  economic  system  of  Japan. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  are  the  claims  of  China.  China  has 
a  historical  claim  to  Manchuria  which  has  been  considered  a  part  of 
China  for  three  centuries.  In  addition,  the  Chinese  population  numbers 
32,000,000,  and  constant  migration  of  the  Chinese,  caused  by  banditry, 
drought,  and  famine,  bring  more  and  more  into  the  province.  China, 
too,  claims  the  need  of  raw  materials,  and  maintains  that  by  earlier 
treaties  she  has  the  right  to  buy  back  railway  and  other  concessions;  that 
some  of  the  leases  are  expiring  now;  and  that  some  property  was  to  be 
returned  without  payment. 

So  the  situation  stood.  The  turmoil  in  Manchuria  for  the  last  decade 
Japan  attributes  to  Chinese  banditry  and  intrigue,  and  China  attributes 
it  to  Japanese  efforts  to  stir  up  trouble  so  that  she  could  use  force  and 
more  firmly  establish  her  authority. 

The  date  on  which  the  world  became  aware  that  more  than  ordinary 
trouble  was  brewing  in  Manchuria  was  September  18  when  Japanese 
troops  attacked  and  captured  several  cities  along  a  Chinese  railway  line. 
Japan  claims  that  the  Chinese  dynamited  a  section  of  the  South  Man- 
churian Railway  near  Mukden,  thereby  violating  Japanese  treaty  rights 
which  made  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  guard  this  line.  They  say  that 
when  they  attempted  to  drive  the  Chinese  away,  their  soldiers  were  fired 
upon;  therefore,  they  proceeded  to  take  Mukden  and  other  cities  along 
the  line,  and  then  to  send  troops  to  cities  outside  the  railroad  zone  to 
protect  Japanese  citizens.    The  Chinese  say  that  the  attack  was  unpro- 
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voked,  and  that  any  blowing  up  of  the  railroad  was  the  work  of  the  Jap- 
anese themselves.  It  has  been  noted  above  that  they  deny  the  legitimacy 
of  the  treaties  granting  Japan  rights  in  Manchuria. 

To  Japan,  Manchuria  is  a  place  of  economic  security  as  well  as 
national  defense;  she  has  a  feeling  of  national  dependence  on  Manchuria 
which  urges  her  to  take  every  action  to  secure  it  to  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  China  feels  that  her  rights  in  Manchuria  have  been  stolen;  her 
oflScials  are  constantly  impeded  in  the  exercise  of  government;  and  her 
economic  organization  is  gone  because  of  Japanese  influence  on  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  which  controls  the  outlet  to  world  markets.  Fur- 
thermore, the  population  is  ninety-six  per  cent  Chinese,  and  that  if 
Japan  has  a  legal  right  in  China,  she  has  no  moral  right. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  motives  of  Japan  and  China  in  Man- 
churia, two  claims,  one  on  the  part  of  each,  stand  out  as  probably  true. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  Japan  claims  that  China  has  been  carrying  out  a 
program  of  covert  hostility  with  the  view  of  undermining  Japan's  inter- 
ests in  railway,  mining,  and  land  concessions.  China  seems  to  be  attempt- 
ing to  gain  her  ends  by  technically  pacific  means;  but,  as  one  writer  says, 
a  thousand  pin-pricks  are  more  irritating  than  one  open  blow.  These 
"pin-pricks"  are  made  up  of  anti- Japanese  education,  discrimination 
against  Japanese  citizens,  obstruction  of  residence  and  travel,  and  actual 
danger  and  insecurity.  According  to  Japan,  she  is  only  fighting  back  in 
the  open  where  China  fights  under  cover.  The  second  claim  (on  the 
part  of  China)  is  that  the  police  activities  and  military  adventures  of  the 
Japanese  outside  the  treaty  zones  are  a  breach  of  the  treaties  she  pretends 
to  uphold,  and  are  outside  the  pale  of  "intervention  to  protect  her 
nationals." 

In  view  of  existing  conditions,  both  in  China  and  in  Japan,  these 
claims  seem  feasible,  and  from  them  we  gather  that  both  parties  are  to 
some  degree  responsible  for  the  conflict.  On  the  whole,  however,  Japan 
is  the  aggressor.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  some  rights  in  Man- 
churia, some  of  her  military  operations,  especially  what  is  now  taking 
place  in  Shanghai,  are  inexcusable.  The  natural  supposition  would  be 
that  she  is  embarking  upon  a  military  policy  of  expansion  and  conquest. 
Back  of  Japan's  need  of  markets  is  a  universal  desire  for  power. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  outcome?  No  one  knows.  At  present,  Japan 
will  not  withdraw  until  the  boycott  is  removed,  and  China  refuses  to 
discuss  peace  until  Japan  withdraws.  Several  solutions  have  been  sug- 
gested based  on  the  fact  that  both  countries  are  signers  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  which  renounces  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
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The  other  nations  might  use  their  influence  to  force  the  belligerants  to 
arbitrate  the  dispute  under  penalty  of  being  declared  outlaws  among 
nations. 

Japan  has  herself  proposed  a  way  out.  Finding  that  she  cannot  accom- 
plish alone  what  she  set  out  to  do,  she  asks  the  other  nations  to  help  her. 
She  suggests  that  all  the  powers  join  together  to  hold  the  five  principle 
cities  in  China.  With  this  proposal  for  revision  of  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty,  Japan's  purpose  in  destroying  Shanghai  and  invading  Manchuria 
is  clearer.  Having  held  Manchuria  she  wants  the  treaty  to  be  altered  so 
as  to  concede  Japanese  sovereignty  in  this  vast,  rich  territory,  and  she  asks 
the  other  powers  to  assist  in  holding  the  cities  so  that  Japan  may 
extract  commercial  profit  without  dangers  of  boycotts  or  anti- Japanese 
movements. 

The  concensus  of  public  opinion  in  the  world  is  that  Japan  is  the 
aggressor  and  should  be  stopped.  Here  is  where  the  League  should  func- 
tion, but,  so  far,  it  has  failed.  Words,  notes  of  decreasing  severity,  and 
resolutions  have  been  the  extent  of  its  activities.  Great  Britain  takes  the 
attitude  of  "common  sense  about  Shanghai."  It  is  the  general  belief  of 
her  leaders  that  international  morality  is  not  involved,  because  no  nation 
has  clean  hands  where  China  is  concerned.  "No  practical  purpose  will 
be  served  by  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black."  It  is,  of  course,  taken  for 
granted  that  British  lives  and  property  must  be  protected,  but,  apart 
from  this,  England  has  no  concern  in  the  conflict.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  is  very  much  like  that  of  England.  It  is  believed  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  let  Japanese  aggressiveness  run  its  course  and 
teach  Japan  a  lesson,  because  certainly  it  is  that  she  has  attempted  more 
than  she  can  accomplish.  At  any  rate,  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  aid  her  in  her  military  adventures.  "If  Japan  assumes  that  China  can 
be  fettered  with  the  complicity  of  this  country  and  other  signatories  of 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  she  has  seriously  underestimated  both  the  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  of  the  governments  with  which  she  is  dealing." — 
Literary  Digest,  Feb.  20,  1932;  p.  15. 

The  other  great  power,  France,  seems  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  From  some  evidences,  she  is  backing  Japan.  France  and  Japan 
have  essentially  the  same  interests  except  that  Japan's  are  in  China  and 
France's  are  in  Germany.  At  any  rate,  they  agree  on  the  policy  of  peace 
by  force  of  arms.  Japan  maintains  that  her  aim  in  Manchuria  is  to 
maintain  peace  and  that  the  only  way  that  peace  can  be  preserved  is  by 
force.  In  the  same  way,  France  proposes  in  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference to  maintain  world  peace  by  creating  an  international  police  force. 
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Of  course  this  theory  is  fundamentally  wrong,  because  forced  peace  will 
not  last.  Perhaps  there  might  be  temporary  peace,  but  the  secret  of  suc- 
cessful use  of  police  power  is  that  it  is  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
social  group  and  directed  against  only  the  minority  anti-social  group. 
Experience  and  history  teaches  this.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Japan  to 
hold  China  if  she  captured  all  the  principle  cities,  because  she  does  not 
have  the  support  of  the  majority. 

Compensiation 

You've  given  me  something  daring  and  bold 

That  chants  of  a  song  deathless  and  old. 

Though  tomorrow  you  steal  my  banner  away, 

I  can  ever  will  the  song  to  stay, 

For  I  heard  it  ere  it  was  born 

And  wove  it  unto  the  racing  dawn. 

I  gave  it  to  the  sun  to  keep; 

To  the  waves  to  sooth  the  world  asleep. 

I  sang  it  to  the  blind  wind  and  though  he  cannot  see. 

He  flings  it  into  silver  sails  straining  for  Sicily. 

You  may  ever  haunt  the  aisles  of  Time 

And  forever  search  on  every  sea — 

You  can  never  gather  up  my  song 

And  still  its  wandering  melody! 

Tony  King 

Strange 

— this  sitting  lonely  by  a  hearth  that  you  have  shared; 
— this  gazing  into  flames  that  eat  the  hearts  of  logs; 
— this  pondering  upon  fires  that  consume  hearts  not  of  wood ; 
— this  watching  andirons  powdered  with  gray  flakes  that  once  as 
trees  withstood  fierce  gales  from  out  the  north  .  .  . 
I  have  blown  upon  these  ashes  and  I  find  space 
— for  more  timber. 

H.  P. 
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By  Rosalind  Trent 

HATHER  PIERRE  stood  in  the  door  of  his  little  church  watching  a 
swiftly  vanishing  dust  cloud  roll  away  on  the  bayou  road.  The 
white  cloud  hid  a  red  sports  roadster  that  contained  one  of  the  good 
father's  greatest  joys  and  by  far  his  greatest  worry.  The  joy  was  Marie 
Jealou;  the  worry,  Bill  Eteinne.  Watching  the  white  fog  that  hid  them, 
Father  Pierre  smiled  remembering  Marie,  and  frowned  remembering  Bill. 
Marie  was  his  favorite  of  all  the  young  people  of  the  town.  She  was  in- 
credibly lovely  and  almost,  even  by  his  stern  standards,  as  good  as  lovely. 
Of  all  the  youths  which  he  had  baptised  as  infants,  watched  in  childhood, 
and  confirmed  in  the  faith  Marie  alone  never  questioned  or  doubted  the 
teachings  of  the  church.  Her  faith  was  the  perfect  belief  of  another  age. 
Nothing  could  make  her  doubt  or  quesetion  it — not  even  Bill,  though  he 
had  tried  hard  enough  to  prove  it  all  mere  superstition  to  her  as  Father 
Pierre  well  knew.  Ah,  that  Bill.  The  old  priest  shook  his  white  head. 
Why  one  who  worked  so  willingly  for  others,  who  prevented  so  much 
suffering,  and  saved  so  many  lives,  should  be  cursed  with  unbelief  was 
beyond  his  understanding.  From  the  church  door  he  looked  to  the  west 
across  the  roof  of  the  hospital  Bill  had  built  with  the  fortune  left  by  him 
by  his  father.  The  priest  smiled.  In  His  own  good  time,  he  thought,  le 
Bon  Dieu  would  save  Dr.  Bill's  wild  young  soul. 

Far  out  on  the  bayou  road,  Bill  parked  the  red  roadster  beside  a  giant 
magnolia  tree.  He  and  Marie  sat  silently  watching  the  sun  set  across  the 
Mississippi.  Neither  of  them  felt  any  need  for  words.  Utterly  unalike 
as  Father  Pierre  knew  them  to  be,  they  yet  understood  each  other,  felt 
between  themselves  a  mystic  bond  that  was  beyond  words.  A  mocking 
bird  sang  in  the  fragrant  tree  beside  them.  When  it  darted  off  after  a 
brilliant  fly.  Bill  climbed  on  the  hood  of  the  car  and  picked  cream  white 
buds  from  the  tree  for  Marie's  hair.  As  he  put  them  in  her  hands,  he 
asked  with  assumed  carelessness;  *'May  I  give  you  something  else?" 

"What  else?" 

Bill  jumped  from  the  hood  to  the  ground  and  came  around  the  car 
to  stand  by  her.  After  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  a  moment,  he  brought 
out  a  tiny,  gleaming  circlet. 

"This,"  he  blurted  out  hastily,  "this  and — and  me!" 

Without  dropping  the  flowers,  Marie  placed  a  slim  hand  on  either  side 
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of  his  face  for  a  moment,  and  slowly  nodded.  The  last  red  glow  of  the 
sun  flared  about  them  as  Bill  put  the  ring  on  her  hand. 

They  were  saying  good  night  at  her  door,  when  Bill  noticed  the 
chain  ending  in  a  small  crucifix  about  Marie's  throat. 

"New  chain,  honey?"  he  asked  touching  it  softly. 

"Yes,  I've  never  worn  it  before." 

"If  your  father  gave  it  to  you,  all  right;  but  if  it  was  Henri,  or 
Charles,  somebody's  going  to  get  a  beating!" 

"Hush,  Bill,  do!  It's  a  crucifix.  Father  Pierre  gave  it  to  me.  He 
says  it  came  from  Rome  and  will  bring  me  luck." 

"What  a  superstitious  little  thing  you  are!" 

"Oh,  Bill,"  her  voice  quivered  hke  a  hurt  child's,  "don't  say  things 
like  that!" 

"I'm  sorry.    I  won't  tease,  honestly.    Forgive  me  this  once?" 

In  the  dusk  her  lifted  face  was  as  whitely  fair  as  the  magnolia  flowers 
in  her  dark  curls.  A  spray  of  the  honeysuckle  that  covered  the  gate  arch 
and  drugged  the  night  with  its  perfume  fell  over  her  shoulders.  It  hung 
like  a  black  ribbon  over  the  shoulder  of  her  white  dress.  Bill  would  have 
stayed  on  forever;  but  Marie,  pleading  fatigue,  sent  him  away. 

Bill  dreamed  in  the  night  that  a  giant  magnolia  flower  had  fallen  on 
him.  It's  white  fragrant  petals  were  crushing  him  under  when  the 
hard  pounding  at  his  door  roused  him.  Without  he  found  Father  Pierre. 
The  old  priest's  words  fell  on  Bill  like  needles  of  cold  rain. 

"It  is  Marie,  my  son.  She  is  very  ill.  They  have  taken  her  to  the 
hospital." 

Ten  minutes  later.  Bill  was  bending  over  her.  Her  white  lips  smiled 
at  him  gallantly.  In  one  hand  she  clutched  the  little  crucifix,  the  other 
slipped  into  his.    Bill  forced  himself  to  smile  back;  he  even  joked. 

"You're  a  fine  one,"  he  teased,  "just  trying  to  scare  us  all  to  death 
over  nothing." 

"Then  I  will  get  well?" 

"Of  course!"  Bill's  voice  was  gruff.  He  turned  away  but  Marie 
caught  at  his  sleeve. 

"Bill,"  she  begged,  "maybe  it  is  just  a  superstition;  but — just  for 
me —  won't  you  wear  this  until  I  wake  up  again?"  She  held  the  little 
chain  with  its  swaying  cross  up  to  him. 

"But,  darling " 

"Please,  Bill,  please  do." 

In  the  end  he  let  her  slip  the  chain  over  his  head  and  drop  the  little 
silver  crucifix  into  the  pocket  of  his  white  jacket. 
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The  other  doctors  called  it  a  marvelous  operation — the  finest  Bill  had 
ever  done.  But  in  spite  of  it,  Marie  died.  She  died  in  the  night  without 
waking  to  claim  the  little  crucifix  again.  The  chain  cut  around  Bill's 
throat.  Her  last  gift!  Dry-eyed,  he  drew  the  end  of  the  chain  from  his 
pocket  to  kiss  the  symbol  of  her  faith.  But  the  little  silver  cross  was  no 
longer  swinging  from  the  chain.  Seeing  it  gone  Bill's  eyes  became  glassy. 
Slowly  he  put  his  hand  into  the  jacket  pocket.  The  cross  was  not  there. 
One  prowling  finger  found  instead  a  little  hole. 
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My  faith  has  gone 

Brown  as  a  leaf  and  quite  as  dry, 

Blown  in  a  gutter. 

There  to  lie 

Until  some  wind  shall  blow  it  high 

To  flutter 

Beneath  the  star-swept  sky 

And  brush  against  some  silver  there 

Which  God  has  inlaid,  bright  and  fair. 

Soon  blow  the  wind  to  raise  my  faith. 
For  life  without  its  light  is  death. 

Penelope  Wilson 


a  iloment  of  Ccsitagp 

I  snatched  my  quill  from  a  passing  angel 
As  quickly  by  she  flew 
And  wrote  across  the  azure  sky 
Those  precious  words — I  love  you. 

I  snatched  my  eraser  from  the  coals  of  Hell 
And  rubbed  across  the  sky 
Until  not  a  trace  was  left  of  it 
For  it  proved  to  be  just  a  lie. 

Anne  La  Roque 
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By  Cecile  Richard 

eRANDMA  ANSON  plodded  slowly  up  the  narrow  clay  road  that 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  front  of  her  small  house.  She  stopped 
for  a  moment  at  the  pig-sty  to  regard  with  pride  the  latest  acquisitions  to 
her  porker  family.  "Those  pigs,"  she  thought,  "will  make  good  hams 
and  bacon  sides,  come  next  October." 

Reflecting  upon  this  addition  to  her  wealth,  she  went  on  up  the  road 
to  where  her  flower  garden  was  spread  out  before  the  house.  Petunias 
and  sunflowers,  red  rooster-feather  and  heavy  purple  dahlias  huddled 
together  there  in  a  flamboyant  medley  of  clashing  colors,  softened  only 
by  the  great  green  clumps  of  wandering-jew  and  portulaca  which  grew 
by  clumsy  runners  over  the  ground.  Mrs.  Anson  began  to  arrange  in  her 
mind  the  "flower-pot"  she  would  pick  that  afternoon  for  her  town  folks, 
whom  she  was  expecting  for  company.  The  thought  of  these  people, 
who  as  wealthy  and  indulgent  Northerners  had  engaged  her  years  before 
to  supply  them  with  country  produce  when  they  had  bought  a  summer 
home  in  the  small  mountain  village  nearby,  pleased  her,  and  she  sat  down 
ponderously  on  the  worn  stoop  of  her  home  to  consider  how  she  would 
entertain  them.  Of  course  they  must  see  her  vegetable  garden — must 
carry  home  a  few  dozen  of  the  June  apples  which  had  fallen,  mellow 
and  numerous,  in  her  small  orchard;  and,  too,  they  must  be  presented 
w^ith  the  best  samples  of  her  summer  crops.  She  felt  a  little  nervous 
about  receiving  town-folks  for  the  first  time  as  guests,  for  she  knew  this 
unprecedented  visit  must  have  some  portentous  meaning;  and  so  she 
planned  to  make  a  good  impression  on  them  with  a  special  gift  for  each 
one.  Of  course,  Mr.  Page,  the  old  gentleman  with  whom  she  compared 
gardens  every  year,  must  have  the  apples — she  would  boast  a  little  over 
the  fact  that  her  tree  had  borne  more  plentifully  and  sooner  than  his,  in 
town;  then  she  would  give  Mis'  Em'ly,  Mr.  Page's  married  daughter,  the 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Charlie,  Alis'  Em'ly 's  husband,  the  vegetables.  That  left 
only  Miss  Claudia,  Mr.  Page's  elder  unmarried  daughter,  to  be  provided 
for.  She  bethought  herself  of  a  fine  ripe  melon  she  had  placed  in  the 
spring-house  only  the  day  before,  and  resolved  to  offer  it,  as  the  best  gift 
of  all,  to  her. 

"For  after  all,"  she  meditated,  "Mis'  Claudia  ain't  had  the  advantages 
Mis'  Em'ly  has,  what  with  her  bein'  an  ole  maid  and  havin'  had  so  many 
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operations  and  all,  it's  right  kind  of  a  shame  for  her  not  to  get  somethin* 
a  little  better  than  the  rest." 

Mrs.  Anson  was  a  meditative  sort  of  woman,  and  her  train  of  thought 
led  her  to  ponder  upon  her  own  possible  fate  had  she,  too,  been  an  "ole 
maid."  That  seemed  incredible,  however,  as  in  looking  back  she  remem- 
bered how  "reg'lar  with  his  courtin'  "  Sam  Anson  had  been  when  she  was 
young  Sally  Osteen.  Sam  had  made  her  a  good  husband,  too;  it  wasn't 
his  fault  that  when  he  died  suddenly  three  years  after  their  marriage  he 
had  left  her  only  two  legacies,  young  Sam'l  and  the  poor  rock-ridden 
farm  that  had  been  unsuccessful  from  the  time  his  father  bought  it.  She 
was  "right  proud"  to  recall  how  she  had  brought  Sam'l  up  as  a  God- 
fearing youngster,  and  how  she  had  made  the  farm  pay  at  last  with  truck 
produce  instead  of  the  corn  that  bankrupted  most  of  her  neighbors. 
Not  much  profit  had  she  gained,  of  course,  but  enough  to  keep  her  going 
in  her  old  age,  and  enough  to  take  care  of  Sam'l's  baby  Clyde,  to  whom 
she  was  now  both  father  and  mother  since  Sam'l  had  died  of  a  fever  when 
his  good-for-nothing  lazy  wife  Ruby  had  run  away  with  a  young  buck 
from  over  the  mountain.  It  was  Ruby  who  had  named  the  child  Clyde — 
some  longing  for  romance,  perhaps,  which  later  became  fulfilled  with 
her  elopement,  and  then  assuredly  destroyed,  for  young  Edney  was  as 
worthless  as  he  was  handsome — and  although  Mrs.  Anson  accepted  that 
"hifalutin'  "  name  with  little  grace  at  first,  she  had  finally  come  to  use  it 
with  a  kind  of  pride  in  its  fitness  for  her  pretty,  curly -haired  grandson. 

"Times  have  been  hard,"  she  said  musingly,  "but  I've  alius  had  my 
share  of  work,  God  be  praised,  and  then  the  mountains" — but  at  the 
thought  of  the  mountains  her  usual  inarticulate  consciousness  forced  her 
to  stop  short.  She  could  only  repeat  over  for  the  thousandth  time  that 
verse  which  had  sustained  her  through  so  many  troubles:  "I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help." 

Grandma  Anson  was  not  a  deeply  religious  woman;  her  hard  life  had 
left  her  little  time  for  the  many  camp  meetings  and  church  services  that 
country  worship  demands;  but  she  had  tried  to  do  her  Christian  duty  by 
her  son  and  grandson,  and  now  that  she  had  come  to  old  age,  it  was  with 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Lord  that  he  had  spared  her,  blessed  her,  as  she 
thought  beyond  her  needs,  by  giving  her  the  power  to  be  strong  with  this 
verse  from  the  Psalms.  She  had  heard  it  as  a  text  one  Sunday  after  Sam's 
death,  on  one  of  her  infrequent  church-goings,  and  on  the  way  home 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms  and  a  seemingly  impossible  future  before  her, 
she  had  looked  up  at  the  familiar,  watchful,  surrounding  hills,  and  had 
found  then  and  many  times  thereafter  that  help  which  is  undescribable 

but  unbelievably  potent. 
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So  now,  while  she  gazed  at  the  old  familiar  Blue  Ridge  range  before 
her,  and  marvelled  for  the  hundredth  time  how  Little  Hungary  and 
Green  River  ran  down  together  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  her  pasture, 
joined,  and  seemingly  flowed  uphill  again  in  the  torrent  known  as  Big 
Hungary  River,  she  called  to  Clyde  who  was  playing  nearby;  called  him 
and  put  her  arms  about  him  and  held  him  close;  he  was  her  heritage,  the 
comfort  of  her  old  age,  sometimes,  she  thought,  the  gift  of  those  hills 
whose  protection  has  failed  her  son  and  his  wife. 

"Clyde,"  she  said  gently,  "run  in  and  put  on  your  new  blue  suit; 
the  town  folks  are  coming  and  you  and  Grandma  must  look  nice  for 
them." 

On  going  into  the  house,  she  surveyed  her  two  small  rooms,  sparsely 
furnished  but  scrupulously  clean;  she  noted  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem" 
quilt  on  her  big  feather  bed,  the  neat  stack  of  wood  by  the  fireplace,  and 
the  many  brightly  colored  pictures  which  covered  the  cracks  in  the  walls, 
and  thought  how  blessed  she  was  in  worldly  possessions.  After  putting 
on  her  "second-best"  dress,  a  homely  lavender-flowered  print  with  a  neat 
white  collar,  she  even  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  and  thought  of  how 
well-preserved  she  was  in  spite  of  the  rheumatic  fever  which  attacked 
her  rather  frequently  of  late.  Her  thin  white  hair  arranged  in  a  bun  on 
the  back  of  her  neck,  her  wrinkled  brown  face  and  faded  blue  eyes  behind 
silver-rimmed  spectacles,  seemed  to  her  "right  pretty."  She  chuckled 
slightly,  "For  shame,  an  old  woman  like  you  getting  vain,"  and  then 
consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  since  her  rich  family  were  coming 
to  see  her,  it  was  just  as  well  she  did  take  pride  in  herself  and  possessions, 
for  she  knew  they  would  admire  her  the  more  for  it. 

In  the  midst  of  her  self-gratifying  reflections,  she  heard  the  honk  of 
an  imperious  horn,  and  called  Clyde  to  go  and  see  if  it  belonged  to  the 
Pages.  Jumping  up  and  down  in  his  excitement,  he  yelled  back,  "Yes, 
G'andmaw,  and  they's  in  a  gweat  big  blue  hearse." 

The  Pages,  who  had  parked  their  car  precariously  in  front  of  the 
pig-sty,  came  up  the  road  and  greeted  Mrs.  Anson  with  warmth,  amid 
her  ejaculations  of  pleasure  in  seeing  them  and  of  reprimands  to  Clyde 
for  his  description  of  their  automobile. 

"Don't  scold  him,"  said  Miss  Claudia,  who  dropped  down  on  her 
knees  immediately  to  take  the  small  child  in  her  arms,  despite  her  lovely 
coat  and  expensive  dress,  "I'm  sure  he  was  only  trying  to  be  witty." 

Mrs.  Anson  explained  that  his  experience  with  cars  had  been  limited 
to  Fords  except  for  the  sight  of  the  town  funeral  car,  and  this  quaint 
correlation  of  the  boy's  thoughts  amused  them  all  so  much  that  they  were 
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put  on  quite  a  friendly  footing  at  once.  The  afternoon  passed  very 
pleasantly,  with  Mrs.  Anson's  program  of  gifts  being  carried  out  with 
great  success.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Charlie 
and  Miss  Emily  were  strolling  in  the  distance  along  Big  Hungary's  banks 
like  the  true  lovers  they  were,  and  Miss  Claudia  was  showing  Clyde  the 
intricacies  of  the  big  motor,  that  bluff,  hearty  old  Mr.  Page  drew  his 
chair  up  close  to  that  of  Mrs.  Anson  on  the  rustic  front  porch.  She 
watched  him  fill  his  pipe  and  light  it  with  some  anxiety,  for  she  knew 
that  some  purport  other  than  friendly  passing  of  time  lay  behind  his 
visit.  He  carefully  cleared  his  throat,  knocked  out  his  pipe,  and  after  an 
unconsciously  long  time  began: 

"Mrs.  Anson,  our  visit  to  you  today  must  seem  a  little  strange. 
Although  we  have  enjoyed  it  tremendously,  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  dis- 
close our  real  reason  for  coming  here.  Mrs.  Anson,  for  the  last  few  years 
we  have  observed  you  and  your  way  of  living  very  closely.  Our  relation- 
ship has  been  very  pleasant,  has  it  not?" 

A  sense  of  impending  fate  made  her  mute.  She  could  only  nod 
dumbly,  stare  at  his  serious,  rubicund  face,  about  which  the  lowering  sun 
cast  a  halo,  and  wonder  what  could  be  his  purpose  in  this  long  speech. 

"I  must  come  to  the  point,"  he  continued.  "Mrs.  Anson,  what  we 
desire  is  this:  we  want  to  adopt  Clyde.  No,  don't  answer  yet,"  he 
exclaimed  as  he  saw  the  frightened  and  bewildered  look  on  her  face. 
"Our  case  is  quite  clear.  My  daughter  Eimly  and  her  husband  are  going 
North  to  make  their  home.  They  will  leave  Claudia  and  me  very  lonely 
in  our  big  house.  Claudia  is  very  fond  of  Clyde:  she  needs  an  interest  in 
life,  someone  to  take  care  of.     In  brief,  she  wants  Clyde  for  her  son." 

"Wait — listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,"  he  interrupted  her  stifled  cry. 
"We  have  thought  over  the  matter  carefully.  You  have  no  advantages 
for  him  here.  This  little  cabin,  without  comforts;  this  meager  poor 
farm,  cannot  possibly  house  you  both  after  he  grows  old  enough  to 
desire  an  education  and  the  better  things  in  life.  Those  we  can  supply. 
You  have  hardly  enough  money  for  yourself,  and  by  keeping  Clyde  here 
you  would  rob  him  of  all  chance  of  advancement.  Mrs.  Anson,  your 
duty  is  to  let  us  have  the  child,  tonight,  immediately." 

Mrs.  Anson  did  not  answer.  She  was  weeping,  weeping  bitterly. 
And,  an  hour  later,  after  she  had  been  importuned  by  each  member  of 
the  family,  particularly  by  Miss  Claudia,  whose  tears  moved  her  more 
than  any  arguments;  after  she  had  decided,  had  packed  Clyde's  few 
belongings  and  waved  goodbye  to  the  golden-haired  child  as  he  leaned 
out  of  the  window  of  the  "big  blue  hearse"  and  called  gayly,  "I'll  wite 
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to  you,  G'andma";  after  she  had  seen  her  beloved  grandson  depart  from 
her  Hfe  forever,  she  sat  down  for  the  second  time  that  day  on  her  low- 
stoop,  but  oh,  how  changed — heartsick  and  miserable.  She  knew  that 
she  had  done  the  right  thing.  Yes,  it  was  best  to  let  him  go  from  this — 
what  was  it  Mr.  Page  had  called  it? — this  poor  farm.  Mechanically  she 
rose  and  went  about  her  duties.  She  started  to  prepare  supper,  boiled 
greens — no  use  to  worry  over  Clyde's  refusing  them  now — and  fried 
bacon.  A  numb  despair  shook  her,  a  sort  of  agony,  not  so  much  at  losing 
Clyde,  but  at  having  her  belongings  desecrated.  All  her  Ufe's  work,  she 
thought,  had  come  to  naught — all  her  little  prides  and  conceits  had  been 
torn  down  by  the  few  blunt  words  of  Mr.  Page. 

"What's  the  use?"  she  thought  desperately.  "What's  the  use  of  any- 
thing now?  Nothing  to  live  for — no  work  to  do."  With  maddened 
energy  quite  foreign  to  her  nature  she  ran,  stumbling,  along  the  way, 
down  to  where  Big  Hungary  rolled,  fierce  and  destructive.  A  violent 
desire  came  to  her  then,  to  lose  herself  in  that  black  flood.  She  trembled, 
and  just  then  glimpsed  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  hills.  Vaguely 
comforted,  she  looked  up  perceived  the  quiet  majesty  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains all  about  her.  Heartened  by  the  sight  of  those  silent,  protecting 
sentinels,  she  began  in  a  sort  of  unknowing  desperation,  to  repeat  her 
one  litany: 

"Unto  the  hills — I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills — from  whence 
— from  whence " 

She  had  forgotten  the  rest.  Suddenly  everything  became  dark  to  her 
eyes  and  she  crumpled  up  into  an  ungainly,  tangled  heap. 


You  cannot  understand 

Nor  ever  could — 

Nor  can  I  tell  you  why 

All  things  change: 

The  length  of  skirts, 

Shadows  of  leaves  upon  the  lawn. 

Your  attitude  towards  me. 

H.  P. 
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Only  a  day  of  breezes  sighing, 
Only  a  day  of  sea-gulls  crying; 

Now  Fm  back  on  the  city  street, 
No  rocking  decks  beneath  my  feet. 

No  pair  of  eyes  to  worship  me ; 
No  sky  that  dips  to  meet  the  sea. 

No  mist  that  shakes  beyond  the  prow — 
The  city  is  my  lover  now. 

Buildings — people — words,  and  things; 
But  in  my  heart  the  sea  still  sings. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Davis 


Cte  Corgage 


When  he  said 
"What  color  is  your  Easter  frock?" 

She  answered 
"Tis  fashioned  of  pale  lavender?" 

And  added 
"I  think  the  violet  is  more  lovely  and  sweet 
With  treasured  perfumes  of  old  gardens 
Than 

The  hauntingly  fragrant  and  fragile  orchid 
Whose  charm  is  a  little  artificial." 

E.  M.  R. 
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XT  seems  that  we  no  sooner  finish  saying  "hail"  than  it  is  time  to 
say  "farewell."  There  is  a  queer  feeling  attached  to  this  business 
of  getting  through — with  the  publication  of  a  magazine,  with  a  college 
education — oh  well,  with  almost  anything.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to 
do  it  all  over  again  as  we  now  know  that  it  should  be  done,  but  since  we 
are  through,  all  we  can  do  is  to  look  back  over  everything  and  say  truth- 
fully that  it  has  been  fun. 

In  fancy  we  have  always  liked  to  think  ourselves  as  belonging  to  that 
miraculous  pitcher  of  old  Philomen — the  pitcher  that  would  always  be 
full  of  milk,  come  what  may.  Perhaps  a  little  egotistically  we  have 
fancied  ourselves  as  rising  through  four  years  to  the  very  top  of  the 
pitcher  as  the  cream.  Of  course  we  shall  be  poured  off,  and  new  cream 
will  come  to  the  top  and  neither  the  pitcher  nor  Philomen  will  note  our 
absence,  but  we  have  a  certain  pride  in  knowing  that  we  have  been  on 
top  even  if  through  no  good  of  our  own.  It  is  not,  however,  that  we 
want  to  be  missed.  That  would  be  a  bit  too  maudlin.  But  we  do  want 
to  say  how  much  we  have  enjoyed  our  position  and  we  do  want  to  say  to 
the  contents  of  the  pitcher,  cream  and  milk  alike,  "Ave  atque  vale"  and 
to  misquote,  if  we  may  be  so  permitted,  "Hail,  cream,  we  who  are  about 
to  be  poured  out,  salute  you." 
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Into  What  Port.    By  Agnes  Kothary.    Coward,  McCann,  Inc.  1931. 
$2.00. 

Into  What  Port  is  an  interpretation  both  serious  and  playful  of  the 
voyage  and  of  the  passengers  on  the  vessel  The  Espiritu  Santo,  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Madame  Camaeau,  the  silver  Persian  cat.  With  a 
psychic  capacity  she  peers  into  the  interior  first  of  the  ship,  then  of  its 
passengers,  finding  always  a  philosophical  significance — that  the  humans 
evidently  are  too  deficient  and  intelligent  to  see.  Through  her  sleepy 
half -closed  eyes  we  see  Dr.  Richard  Ramsey — to  the  world  a  great  sur- 
geon— now  a  weary  man  tired  of  everything — left  with  loneliness.  We 
see  and  approve  of  Gee  and  Haw — the  life  of  the  ship. 

We  follow  with  interest  Madame  Camaeau's  observations  of  the 
middle-aged  gentleman  of  the  white  moustache,  pink  face  and  periwinkle 
blue  eyes.  Most  of  all,  however,  the  Persian  is  drawn  to  Anne  about 
whom  "Even  a  mere  human  observer,  being  forced  to  gather  data  from 
the  most  obvious  extremes,  might  have  caught  something  of  this  quality 
of  undying  light,  and  in  whom  Madame  Camaeau  feels  a  psychic  bouquet 
illusive,  indestructible." 

Madame  Camaeau  does  little,  but  thinks  and  looks  into  the  sea,  "re- 
vivifying herself  for  that  next  incarnation  which  awaited  her,  for  of  the 
cat's  nine  lives  eight  are  reincarnations."  She  makes  us  wonder  if  she 
is  one  of  those  present  when  "into  the  pleasure  dome  of  Kubla  Khan  there 
still  drift  some  with  flashing  eyes  and  floating  hair  who  have  paid  the 
ultimate  price  and  now  feed  on  honey  dew,  and  drink  the  milk  of 
Paradise!" 

Roberta  Johnson 
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C^n  people  OTijo  Mon't  ^Ijut  3Boorg 

By  Ruth  Owens 

Almost  anyone  I  know  will  upon  request  vouch  for  my  sociability. 
Now  a  sociable  disposition  is  almost  indispensable,  particularly  in  college, 
and  I  wouldn't  trade  that  trait  for  all  the  beauty  of  ten  May  Queens.  I'm 
proud  of  it;  I  revel  in  it;  it  is  to  me  what  A's  are  to  the  potential  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  No  term  of  opprobrium  would  rankle  in  my  soul  as  that 
of  "unsociable  creature."  Perhaps  my  feeling  on  the  subject  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  such  a  painfully  acquired  characteristic.  I  have  often 
felt  that  I  must  have  been  the  original  timid  soul,  for  I  even  used  to  cross 
the  street  to  avoid  speaking  to  an  acquaintance  or  friend.  So,  you  see,  my 
social  nature  was  laboriously  learned,  and  it's  now  a  precious  thing  to  me. 

Recently,  however,  I  have  become  alarmed  for  its  permanence  and 
security.  I  lie  awake  at  night  and  the  sheep  turn  into  my  valuable  Social 
Graces,  flitting  away  one  by  one  over  the  fence.  Fear  of  their  loss  haunts 
me  by  day;  it  comes  to  me  swiftly  and  poignantly  while  in  class;  it  goes 
so  far  as  to  interfere  with  my  digestion,  for  lately,  recurrence  of  the  fear 
and  severe  cases  of  hiccoughs  have  been  simultaneous.  This  agitation, 
this  perturbation  is  not  unfounded.  Its  history  dates  back  two  years 
when  I  first  came  to  the  institution.  The  location  of  our  room  is  entirely 
agreeable  to  my  roommate  and  me,  the  only  matter  of  discomfort  being 
that  the  wind  whistles  through  at  a  very  rapid  rate  whenever  the  door 
and  a  window  are  open  even  slightly  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  condition 
is  easily  remedied  by  the  simple  act  of  shutting  the  door  when  entering 
or  going  out. 

Just  such  a  simple  act  is,  I  discovered,  a  lost  art  at  my  chosen  place  of 
learning — as  extinct  as  Prosperity.  At  first  I  didn't  mind  it  so  much;  if 
the  visitor  didn't  leave  in  a  few  moments  I  would  find  some  excuse  for 
going  over  and  shutting  the  door  without  making  her  conscious  of  her 
faux  pas.  After  a  while  I  began  not  to  care  so  much  about  the  feelings 
of  my  guests,  and  even  came  to  the  point  where  I  would  make  recal- 
citrant remarks  concerning  people  born  in  a  barn.  This  was  sometimes 
sufl&cient  to  break  them  of  their  anti-door-shutting  complex;  or  such 
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statements  fell  on  the  ears  of  some  practical  joker,  who  forever  afterward 
made  diabolical  use  of  my  dislike  for  open  doors. 

No  more  do  I  know  the  sweet  pleasure  of  sitting  peacefully  at  my 
desk,  having  just  shampooed  my  hair  and  indulged  in  a  bath,  and  know- 
ing that  I  need  have  no  fear  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  T.  B.  No  sooner 
am  I  comfortably  established  than  someone  rushes  in  and  leaves  the  door 
wide  open  as  a  bugle-call  to  the  elements.  For  the  four  winds  it  is  a  sum- 
mons to  arms,  and  they  dutifully  swirl  and  whistle  around  my  dripping 
locks.  That,  however,  is  of  minor  importance.  Just  let  me  spend  hours 
arranging  my  reading  notes  in  the  paper  piles,  and  in  rushes  a  gusty  friend 
who  flings  wide  my  reluctant  door,  and  incidentally  my  neatly  classified 
notes.  That,  too,  might  possibly  be  excused,  but  then  there  arises  this 
question  of  privacy.  Of  course  I  have  already  explained  what  a  sociable 
soul  I  am  anyway,  but  even  the  most  convivial  need  moments  away  from 
the  duties  of  laughing  at  another's  stale  jokes  and  crying  over  their  spilt 
milk.  Also,  the  life-span  of  a  box  from  home,  when  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  is  lamentably  brief.  If  I  want  to  laugh  at  the  letter  I'm  reading, 
or  weep  over  the  letter  I'm  not  reading,  I  don't  want  someone  to  make 
the  inane  remark  of  "must  be  funny"  and  stand  there  until  in  despera- 
tion I  have  to  disclose  the  rare  bit  of  humor  which  she's  too  destitute  of 
worldly  knowledge  to  appreciate;  nor  do  I  long  for  a  total  stranger  to 
bristle  in  and  conscientiously  try  to  do  her  daily  good  turn  by  cheering 
me  up.  If  the  spirit  moves  me  to  gaze  long  and  earnestly  at  my  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror,  the  curious  eye  of  the  outsider  passing  in  the  hall 
irritates  me  excessively. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  my  annoyance  when  the  door  is  left  open,  that 
I  listen  pessimistically  to  all  approaching  footsteps  as  those  of  a  possible 
non-door-shutter.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  turn  around  and  greet  my 
visitor  until  the  door  has  shut  behind  her;  or  in  case  I  wait  in  vain  for 
the  soothing  slam,  until  I  have  had  time  to  erase  the  intense  and  unreason- 
ing irritation  from  my  harrassed  brow.  It  is  all  this  which  has  under- 
mined my  sociable  nature,  and  caused  clouds  of  suspicion  and  disapproval 
to  cluster  around  my  fellow  school-mates. 

Ah,  pardon  me  a  moment,  please,  while  I  go  and  shut  the  door  behind 
a  thoughtful  friend  who  came  in  to  borrow  some  needles.  My  blood 
boils  and  I  shall  certainly  awaken  the  entire  dormitory  by  the  force  I 
put  back  of  shutting  that  door!  Perhaps  as  you  read  this,  I  shall  even 
then  be  behind  the  bars  for  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  an  unsuspecting 
hall-mate! 


"My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is!" 
The  poet  sang  with  loud  aclaim. 
But  after  reading  all  his  works — 

"A  petty  monarch!"  I  exclaim. 

Julia  Watson 


policemen 

By  G.  O. 

Did  you  ever  sit  on  your  doorstep  and  watch  the  cops  go  by  on  their 
beat?  If  you  really  think  about  it,  it  isn't  such  an  uninteresting  thing  to 
do.  Most  of  the  cops  that  have  their  patrol  around  our  neighborhood,  I 
know  by  sight.  First,  in  the  morning  there  is  the  great  big  burly  one 
who  walks  so  slowly  you  would  think  that  he  was  going  to  a  funeral. 
I've  always  wondered  if  he  has  a  wife  at  home.  I  pity  her  if  he  has 
because  he  looks  as  though  he  could  snap  anyone  in  two  with  his  hands. 
On  Saturday  all  the  children  are  out  to  play  and,  when  they  see  him 
coming,  they  all  scamper  away.  All  the  same  I  know  that  he  wouldn't 
touch  them  unless  they  were  bad. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  nice  one  goes  around.  He  is  tall  and  lanky  and 
he  has  a  kind  face  and  all  the  kids  run  to  him.  He  tells  them  stories  and 
once  in  awhile  he  gives  the  poorer  ones  pennies. 

Best  of  all  I  like  the  one  whose  footsteps  I  hear  after  I  have  gone  to 
bed.  He  goes  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  and  it  makes  me  feel  safer 
to  know  that  he  is  there.  I've  never  seen  him  but  I  know  he  is  a  nice, 
strong,  brave  man.  Some  night  when  I'm  not  too  sleepy,  I'm  going  to  get 
up  and  see  what  he  looks  like. 

These  are  my  daily  cops  and  they  are  not  as  interesting  as  those  who 
speed  by  on  their  motorcycles,  chasing  other  speeders.  I've  always  won- 
dered what  they  look  like  behind  their  goggles  and  great  leather  coats. 
I  suppose  they  look  as  human  as  the  other  cops.  Someday,  when  I  feel 
very  daring,  I'm  going  to  stop  one  of  them  and  ask  him  to  take  his 
goggles  off.     He  will  probably  arrest  me  and  take  me  to  the  insane 
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asylum,  but  before  he  gets  me  there,  I  will  make  him  do  what  I  want  and 
from  then  on  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Once  in  a  great  while  I  see  a  cop  on  horseback.  I  guess  that  he  doesn't 
know  that  fast  horseless  carriages  have  come  into  style.  I'm  sure  that  he 
couldn't  catch  one  or  do  much  about  it  if  one  were  to  speed  by. 

Whoever  said  that  policemen  weren't  our  friends?  I  wouldn't  change 
mine  for  everything  in  the  world. 


0xi  pulletin=Poarbg 

By  Arline  Fonville 

I  have  many  virtues.  I  have  been  informed  that  all  of  us  have  many 
virtues.  I  take  this  for  granted.  However,  of  my  own  virtues  I  am 
sure.  I  brush  my  teeth  of  a  morning  and  have  been  known  to  speak 
pleasantly  before  breakfast.  I  seldom  forget  to  scrape  my  feet  on  the 
porch  mat  and  am  not  given  to  spilling  my  coffee  in  my  dinner  partner's 
lap.  I  say  all  this  as  a  slight  consolation  to  my  pride,  for  I  am  also 
afflicted  with  a  vice  so  serious  in  its  nature  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to 
attain  any  degree  of  success  in  life,  so  long  as  I  am  handicapped  by  this 
impediment.  Were  I  not  by  nature  frank,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
speak  of  such  moral  laxity  in  myself. 

It  matters  little  that  I  have  attempted  to  break  myself  of  the  habit. 
I  still  insist  on  reading  bulletin-boards.  I  am  not  hindered  even  by  the 
fact  that  I  am  five  minutes  late  to  class  or  that  I  have  thoroughly  perused 
the  contents  of  that  same  bulletin-board  at  least  three  times  before.  I 
cannot  force  myself  to  go  past  the  notice  that  the  laundry  will  be  taken 
up  Monday  or  that  all  lights  must  be  out  in  the  halls  after  ten-thirty. 

My  acquaintance  with  bulletin-boards  was  made  in  the  days  when  I 
had  less  to  do  and  more  time  in  which  to  do  it.  I  can  remember  with 
what  delight  I  read  the  weather  reports  in  the  post  office.  It  was  with 
mingled  feelings  of  awe,  bewilderment,  and  admiration  that  I  became 
aware  of  the  barometer  readings  and  forecasts  of  rain.  The  sign  "Time, 
tide,  and  trains  wait  for  no  man"  was  to  me  the  height  of  literary  accom- 
plishment. The  pock-marked  face — front  and  side  view — of  the  man 
who  broke  into  the  post  office  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  and  stole  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  one-cent  stamps — together  with  the  description  of  the 
offender  was  more  fascinating  to  me  than  the  latest  crime  story.  (I 
always  labored  under  the  faint  hope  that  I  might  be  able  on  some  future 
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date  to  collect  the  reward  if  I  should  meet  one  George  Grimsley,  alias 
Rupert  Smith.)  Then  there  was  the  page  which  contained  the  rates  of 
postage  to  all  foreign  countries — as  well  as  the  emphatic  notice  that 
holders  of  boxes  would  receive  no  mail  after  the  first  of  the  year  unless 
box  rents  were  paid  for.  (This  threat  was  so  terrible  that  I  often  stood 
letting  the  delicious  thrills  of  horror  run  down  my  back  at  the  thought.) 

In  dormitory  or  classroom,  in  post  office  or  hall,  if  I  come  upon  a 
bulletin-board,  my  eyes  turn,  my  steps  lag,  and  I  stop  to  read.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  announcement  affects  me  not  at  all.  If  the  word  notice  be 
posted  above  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  green  burlap,  I  notice.  I  read  all 
announcements  impartially,  spending  equally  as  much  time  on  those  that 
do  not  concern  me  as  on  those  which  do.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
El  Circulo  Espagnol;  I  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Botany  Club; 
I  do  not  even  know  enough  about  clogging  to  attend  and  criticize  with 
any  degree  of  intelligence  or  intellectual  enjoyment  the  All-American 
Olympics  in  clogging;  and  the  Chemistry  Club  is  no  concern  of  mine. 
Yet  I  can  tell  you  to  the  very  day  and  hour  their  time  of  meeting.  I 
have  become  a  walking  information  board  of  campus  events. 

Three-fourths  of  my  education  has  had  its  source  in  bulletin-boards. 
I  have  gained  from  them  a  smattering  of  languages  and  much  other 
valuable  miscellaneous  information.  I  can  tell  you  the  cost  of  sending  a 
letter  to  Valambrosa  or  what  the  weather  forecast  was  a  year  ago  today. 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  this  method  of  learning.  Psychologists  would 
do  well  to  study  it.  It  has  every  advantage  over  the  visual  method  of 
teaching.  Stanford-Benet  tests  based  on  the  retention  of  such  informa- 
tion, I  am  sure,  would  give  a  better  idea  of  I.  Q.'s  (Intelligence  Queeri- 
ties)  than  in  their  present  form. 

And  should  I  ever  attain  the  heights  of  heavenly  bliss,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  unless  the  hours  of  angelic  choir  practice  are  posted  on  the  bulletin- 
board  just  inside  the  pearly  gates,  I  shall  never  remember  to  attend. 


tlTrecs 

Poplars  like  little  dancers 

Languidly  sway  in  the  breeze 

Aspens  like  conscientious  spinsters; 

Flutter  and  flurry,  anxious  to  please. 

Mary  E.  Woodward 
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POVERTY 

If  I  were  God's  little  girl 
I'd  be  so  proud 
I'd  slide  down  the  lightning 
And  bounce  on  a  cloud. 

But  I'm  just  a  poor  little  girl 

Who  sneaks  through  Mummy's 
door 

And  slides  down  the  bannisters 

And  lands  hard  on  the  floor. 

M.  O. 


PAN 

I  am  piping  to  white  lambkins  that  I  know  that  spring  is  coming, 
For  I  have  felt  her  madcap  winds  and  silvery  pelting  rain; 
Oh,  I  have  seen  her  jonquils  and  blue  violets  out  walking 
And  bowing  to  wild  onions  that  are  blowing  o'er  the  plains. 

P.W. 


N.  C.  Grill 
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CHEATED 

Gee,  I  sure  have  missed  fun 
Being  born  a  two-in-one; 
Now  if  I  were  twins,  one  of  me 
Could  fight  a  war  or  go  to  sea 
While  the  other  sailed  the  sky 
Or  went  climbing  mountain  high. 
Gee  it  ain't  a  bit  of  fun 
Being  born  a  two-in-one! 

R.  T. 
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